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the court and commissioned the artists to build palace*, in town
and on their large country estates, modeling /nem on the ar-
chitectural forms accepted at the capital.
Indeed this art, even more than that of other epochs, was he-
yond the comprehension or requirements of the masses, and
therefore it is impossible to allude to it as national, Bur, after the
studies of Igor Grabar and A. Bencis, it is equally impossible to
regard it as purely imitative and unworthy of attention. The
Western styles of architecture changed constantly* and Russian
patrons and architects, though somewhat belated!}, followed the
newest European fashion. In Europe, during the early part of
the eighteenth century, the Baroque was replaced by the Pal-
ladian, and in its second half a purer classical style was intro-
duced, which at the beginning of the nineteenth century de-
veloped into Empire, the strictly Hellenic style. Russia too passed
through all these stages and, as shall be seen, the architectural
problems connected with each style were not always solved
there by foreign masters but often in collaboration with Rus-
sians, who had studied art abroad and brought back to their
native country not only the knowledge they had acquired, but
also their own talents, which in many instances equaled those
of the foreigners. Thus the art of building did not die in Russia
even during the imitative period of the eighteenth century; quite
the contrary, it gave to posterity new achievements, never seen
before. Like all the culture of Russia in the eighteenth and the
first quarter of the nineteenth centuries, both branches of stone
architecture, the ecclesiastical and secular, the latter of which was
almost novel in the history of Russia, were developed under the
standard of cosmopolitanism. But they developed on local ground
and in them, naturally, were reflected all local peculiarities.
For more than a century St. Petersburg was the chief center of
architectural experiments. From the days of Peter the Great to
those of Nicholas I (1825-55) the northern capital remained the
"city of palaces surrounded by wastelands'' that Diderot found
in 1773- State authorities exercised the same unlimited control
over metropolitan construction at the time when the Architec-
tural Committee of Alexander I sanctioned or rejected plans and
drawings for the facades of buildings and regulated the layout